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DEATH-BEDS. 


M  AH,  welli  he  went  off  likjE#  bird,  and  was  happy  and 
comfortable  to  the  lastrr:'  As  I  tell  his  wife,  it  is 
such  a  comfort  he  had  not  a  hard  death !  1  Give  me  another 
dish  of  tea,  Lucy,  and  hand  the  toast  this  way,  George.  It's 
very  pretty  of  you,  dears,  to  have  things  so  hot,  and  nice, 
and  comfortable  for  me.  I  am  sure,  what  with  one  thing 
and  another,  I  feel  quite  worn  out  and  poorly  like.  There's 
been  a  deal  to  do  both  night  and  day  at  that  house  lately. 
I  sat  up,  too,  with  the  corpse  last  night,  and  I  suppose  I'm 
not  so  young  as  I  was ;  but  I  was  pleased  enough  when 
they  said  they  could  do  without  me  this  evening  ;  so  I 
thought  I'd  come  home  to  a  quiet  dish  of  tea,  and  sleep  a 
night  in  my  own  comfortable  bed,  and  I  shall  be,  I  dare 
to  say,  as  fresh  as  a  lark  to-morrow.' ' 

Old  nurse  Brown  held  out  her  hand  for  a  third  dish  of 
tea,  and  she  now  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  fast-flowing 
words,  to  pour  half  the  contents  of  the  cup  into  the  saucer, 
and  to  blow  away  the  smoking  steam  to  cool  her  tea,  and 
to  take  a  middle  piece  of  toast,  well  soaked  with  salt  butter. 
"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  quite  well,  Mr.  Grey?"  she 
exclaimed,  after  sipping  up  the  refreshing  contents  of 
her  saucer ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  I  haven't 
seen  you  this  many  a  long  day ;  how  have  you  left  your 
sister  and  the  family  ?  quite  well,  I  hope f  Pray  draw  in 
your  chair  to  the  fire ;  it's  bitter  cold !  there's  a  frost  I  take 
it ;  the  coals  burn  so  clear  and  bright.  Some  good  book 
you  have  got  there,  I  dare  say ;  well,  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be 
a  scholar ! ' 

Widow  Brown  was  a  village  nurse,  of  high  repute  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  resided,  full  of  kindly  feel- 
ings ;  very  knowing  in  many  things,  deplorably  ignorant 
in  others,  and  those  others  of  deep  importance.  She 
was  one  of  a  class  well  known  among  the  poor,  and 
much  esteemed,  particularly  in  times  of  anxiety  or  afflic- 
tion.  The  occasions  are  rare  indeed  when  she  is  not  treated 
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with  kindness  by  her  neighbours  ;  but  at  a  lying-in,  at  & 
death,  and  a  laying  out,  (a  circumstance  always  attended  to 
with  great  care  among  the  lower  classes,)  the  village  nurse 
is  a  person  of  high  and  commanding  importance.  She 
bears  rule  for  the  time  over  every  individual,  the  heads  of 
the  family  not  excepted ;  for  though  she  shows  to  them  the 
semblance  of  yielding,  and  now  and  then  asks  their  opinior* 
by  way  of  compliment,  she  brings  her  own  laws  and  her 
own  ways  into  the  family,  and  keeps  them  with  her  while 
she  stays  there.     Mr.  Grey  was  a  retired  soldier,  he  had 

been  a  sergeant  in  the regiment  of  the  line.     Having 

lost  one  of  his  arms  in  battle,  he  was  living  on  his  pension 
in  the  same  street  where  he  had  been  born.  He  was  a 
reading,  thoughtful  man,  and,  what  is  far  better,  a  plain, 
straightforward  christian. 

"  I  do  not  like  your  account  of  poor  Warren's  death," 
said  Mr.  Grey :  "  I  have  known  too  many  such  cases,  where 
the  friends  have  rejoiced,  because  the  one  who  has  been 
taken  went  off  like  a  bird  or  a  lamb,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
was  said  to  be  happy  and  comfortable  to  the  last.  Was 
there  no  deep  sorrow  for  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  life, 
were  no  prayers  offered  up,  no  hearty  thankfulness  for  the 
tender  and  unspeakable  mercies  of  Christ,  no  humble, 
lively  faith,  no  cheering  hope  ?  One  would  wish  to  hear 
of  some  such  desires  and  fruits  as  these,  at  the  death-bed  of 
the  best  of  christians,  to  show  peace  and  real  comfort  there ; 
how  much  more  then  are  such  proofs  needed  at  the  death- 
bed of  such  a  person  as  we  all  know  poor  Warren  to  have 
been.  I  would  not  judge  the  dead,  nor  would  I  speak  evil 
of  any  one;  but  all  the  town  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
know  what  sort  of  a  character  he  was." 

"  Why  to  be  sure,"  replied  nurse  Brown,  "  master 
Warren  had  been  as  bad  a  liver  as  any  one  in  the  parish , 
but  we  don't  think  of  that  when  a  poor  creature's  lying 
almost  as  helpless  as  a  child,  and  as  weak  and  ill  as  a 
body  can  be ;  we  only  think  of  giving  all  the  comfort  we 


can." 


"In  one  way  I'm  quite  of  your  mind,"  said  Mr.  Grey, 
**  we  cannot  be  too  kind,  and  even  tender,  to  a  poor, 
helpless,  afflicted  fellow-creature,  nor  can  we  offer  too 
much  comfort,  only  we  ought  to  take  care  that  the  com- 
fort we  offer  is  of  the  right  sort.  George,"  he  said,  turning 
partly  to  his  friend,  the  son,  but   showing,  at   the  same 
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time  that  his  remarks  were  still  made  to  the  mother,  u  I 
see  that  the  wall  opposite  the  fire  has  been  mended  up 
lately." 

"  And  not  before  it  wanted,"  said  George;  "  I  was 
sorry  to  let  it  yo  so  long,  but  work  came  so  thick  on  me 
of  late,"  (George  was  a  plasterer,)  "  that  I  put  off  doing 
the  job  day  after  day,  and  the  saying's  come  true  at  last, 
c  Delays  are  dangerous,'  for  my  mistress  there  caught  such 
a  bad  cold,  while  suckling  the  baby,  with  the  draft  blowing 
upon  her,  that  I  set  to  work  one  morning,  and  made  a  right 
good  job  of  it." 

"  What !  you  put  just  a  patch  here  and  there,  and  left  the 
old  rotten  laths  ?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  George,  "  that  would  have  been  a 
poor  way  of  doing  things,  and  the  new  would  only  have 
pulled  down  the  old,  and  then  in  a  short  time  all  would  have 
been  worse  than  if  it  had  never  been  touched.  No ;  I  pulled 
down  all  the  old  plaster,  and  not  before  it  wanted  pulling 
down,  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other,  and  took  out 
all  the  old  rotten  laths,  putting  new  ones  in  their  places, 
and  then  I  gave  the  whole  a  new  coat  of  plaster." 

"  Untempered  mortar  was  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grey. 

iC  Oh  no,  my  good  friend ;  why  do  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion? well-mixed  and  well-tempered  plaster."   . 

"  And  what  does  this  teach  us,  and  put  us  in  mind  of?" 
and  as  Mr.  Grey  said  this,  he  rose  up,  and  took  the  Bible 
from  its  place  on  the  book-shelf. 

*4  I  think  I  know  what  Mr.  Grey  means,"  said  Lucy, 
George's  wife,  whose  attention  appeared  to  have  been  given 
to  her  baby,  but  who  had  not  lost  a  word ;  "  you  are  thinking 
of  that  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the  thirteenth  I  believe  it  is,. 
where  the  Lord  says, — but  perhaps  you  will  read  the  pas- 
sage aloud,  Mr.  Grey." 

He  opened  the  holy  book,  and  read,  "  '  They  have 
seduced  my  people,  saying,  Peace ;  and  there  was  no 
peace :  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and,  lo,  others  daubed 
it  with  untempered  mortar.  Say  unto  them  which  daub 
it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall.'  Again: 
'  The  foundation  of  it  shall  be  discovered,  and  it  shall 
fall,  and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst  thereof; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'  And  I  mean," 
continued  he,  "  that  in  spiritual  concerns  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  repairs  a  wrong  and  a  right  way.     There  is 
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a  right  and  a  wrong  sort  of  comfort,  and  the  wrong  is  like 
daubing  a  wall  with  untempered  mortar,  it  may  serve  for  a 
time,  but  such  work  will  never  stand.  It's  just  the  same 
in  the  healing  of  a  wound  :  when  your  neighbour  Marshall 
met  with  his  accident,  they  did  not  send  for  proper  advice 
but  put  some  dressing  on,  and  healed  it  their  own  way 
but  we  all  know  what  racking,  darting  pains  followed, 
and  how  bits  of  bone  forced  themselves  out  of  the  side, 
till  at  last  they  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  said  at  once 
what  was  the  matter.  The  wound  was  healed  too  slightly, 
so  he  told  Marshall  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  some  pain, 
and  then  opened  the  wound  again,  and  went  to  the  bottom 
of  it  with  his  probe ;  there  came  away  a  deal  of  dark  blood 
and  other  filthy  stuff,  with  several  bits  of  bone,  and  then  he 
began  to  heal  the  wround.  Marshall  looks  as  well  now  as 
ever  he  did.55 

<;  I  can't  say,"  said  widow  Brown,  "  that  I  quite  make 
out  what  you  mean." 

"  Don't  you,  mother  ?"  said  George,  "  why,  that  to  build 
up  a  sinner's  hopes  in  a  wrong  way,  or  to  heal  the  wound 
that  sin  has  made  in  the  soul  of  man  slightly,  is  but  a 
bungling  job  after  all,  and  will  never  answer  in  the  end.5' 

"  And  what's  more,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  the  tender  com- 
fort that  a  dying  sinner  lies  in  need  of,  is  not  the  cockering 
up  of  his  poor  body,  and  saying  some  smooth  things  to  his 
senses  only.  The  comfort  that  he  wants  is  for  his  spirit — 
for  his  soul !"  "  Oh  !  and  for  his  body  too!"  interrupted 
nurse  Brown ;  "  I  wonder  what  a  sick  man  would  do  if  one 
thought  nothing  of  his  body." 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  very  solemnly, 
•  that  even  to  comfort  the  body  in  a  true  way,  you  must 
begin  with  the  soul.  Suppose  you  had  a  letter  to-night, 
Mrs.  Brown,  that  your  son  William,  he  that's  up  at  service 
in  London,  was  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  such  a  thing!  how  came  such  a  fancy 
into  your  head?"  replied  the  nurse.  w  Dear  Mr.  Grey,  I 
hope  you  have  no  bad  news  for  me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  a  little  impatiently,  "  we  will 
say  my  son  Tom.  Suppose  I  had  a  letter  that  he  was  to 
suffer  to-morrow,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  another 
letter  brought  me  the.  news  of  a  large  fortune  having 
come  to  me  with  a  grand  house,  and  all  the  land  in 
the    neighbourhood.     Do    you  think   T    could  enjoy  the 
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riches,  or  give  a  smile  to  the  house  and  land?  No,  my 
own  homely  supper  would  sicken  me,  as  I  put  it  into 
my  mouth,  even  if  I  had  the  heart  to  taste  it ;  but  let  me 
hear  the  next  morning,  that  the  message  about  my  son  was 
a  mistake,  and  they  might  prove  the  story  of  the  riches  to 
be  a  hoax ;  I  should  not  feel  a  moment's  sorrow,  but  be  as 
happy  as  ever  in  my  little  white-washed  room,  with  my 
small  pension.  Now,  in  this  case,  grief,  and  terror,  and 
shame,  would  have  kept  the  body  restless  and  trembling, 
and  without  any  appetite  for  food ;  but  all  might  at  the 
same  time  be  traced  up  to  the  anxious  state  of  the  spirit, 
in  so  great  a  measure  does  the  body  depend  upon  the 
spirit.  But  carry  this  higher;  if  bad  news  of  this  world  can 
have  such  an  effect  on  the  body  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  any 
earthly  enjoyment,  what  ought  to  be  the  effect  of  fearful- 
ness,  and  a  wretched,  hopeless  uncertainty  about  the  next 
world  ?  And  if  peace  of  mind  from  the  circumstances  of 
this  world  can  strengthen  and  support  the  bodily  frame, 
how  true  it  must  be  that  the  peace  of  God,  which  this 
world  cannot  give,  passeth  all  understanding.  This  peace 
is  our  Saviour's  legacy  to  his  servants,  the  members  indeed 
of  that  body  of  which  he  is  the  covenant  Head.  And  as 
we  uncover  the  wound  that  the  doctor's  probe  may  search 
to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  our  finding  the  benefit  of  the 
healing  ointment,  so  should  we  lay  bare  our  hearts  to  the 
searching  of  God's  probing  Spirit,  that  we  may  seek  and 
receive  and  value  that  holy  and  precious  peace,  that  healing 
balm  of  Gilead. 

"  I  have  seen  the  want  of  this,"  continued  Mr.  Grey;  "  I 
shall  never  forget  the  state  of  an  old  man  that  I  had  known 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  seized  with  a  bad  fever, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

"  I  was  passing  through  the  alley  in  which  he  lived  one 
afternoon,  when  the  sound  of  loud  oaths  and  curses  burst 
upon  me  through  the  half-open  door  of  his  house.  I  had 
often  heard  such  sounds  from  that  miserable  house,  and 
had  stopped  and  spoken  to  the  old  man,  but  in  vain ;  and 
I  was  passing  on,  when  the  aged  wife  of  the  wretched  man 
came  nobbling  towards  the  door,  and  though  she  saw  me, 
(for  she  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  me,)  and  though  I  bowed 
my  head,  and  spoke  to  her,  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of 
me,  but  shut  to  the  door  as  soon  as  she  could  reach  it.  I 
stood   still  awhile,  for  in  all  my  life  T  had  never  seen  a 
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face  of  such  grief  as  that  poor  aged  woman's;  and  as  1 
was  thinking  and  wondering  what  could  make  her  look  so 
very  full  of  grief,  I  heard  from  within  another  volley  of 
curses,  so  loud  and  horrible,  that  I  opened  the  door,  and 
went  in  at  once,  with  a  sudden  feeling  that  I  might  even 
prevent  murder  by  going  in.  c  Open  the  door  at  once !  How 
do  you  dare  to  shut  the  door?  I  am  stifled,'  were  the 
words  I  heard  as  I  entered.  I  leave  out  the  oaths  and 
curses  that  flew  out  with  every  word  he  spoke.  The  old 
woman  had  shut  the  door  to  prevent  the  sound  of  her 
husband's  curses  being  heard,  and  she  now  stood  in  the 
outer  chamber,  leaning  on  her  stick,  and  trembling  and 
shaking  in  every  limb.  The  inner  chamber  was  a  bed-room. 
I  have  often  shuddered  to  think  it  was  then  the  chamber  of 
death.  The  man  had  thrown  himself  half  out  of  bed  in  his 
violent  passion,  and  his  face,  and  even  his  chest,  which  was 
partly  uncovered,  were  scarlet,  not  so  much  with  the  fever 
as  with  rage. 

"  Much  as  I  was  shocked  with  what  I  saw,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  from  my.  heart  great  pity  and  sorrow  for  the 
wretched  old  man.  From  the  striking  alteration  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  whole  appearance,  from  an  unpleasant 
and  feverish  smell  in  his  chamber,  and  from  the  medicine 
bottles  on  the  table,  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  very  ill ;  so 
without  noticing  his  violence,  I  went  up  to  the  bed-side, 
and  spoke  as  kindly  and  soothingly  as  I  could,  and  begged 
to  know  if  there  »was  any  little  service  I  could  do ;  and  said 
I  would  get  my  mother  to  make  him  some  warm  comfortable 
gruel,  and  to  look  in  very  often  upon  dame  Bentley;  for 
Bentley  was  the  name  of  the  old  people. 

"  He  allowed  me  to  smooth  the  bed-clothes  and  pillows 
for  him,  and  lay  down  quietly,  after  grumbling  a  little  about 
having  nobody  to  wait  upon  him  but  his  palsied  old  wife, 
who  was  past  work,  and  wanted  waiting  upon  almost  as 
much  as  himself.  Some  of  the  neighbours  told  me  after- 
wards, that  they  had  been  in  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at 
times  during  his  illness,  but  that  he  was  so  violent  and 
abusive  they  were  almost  afraid  of  him. 

"  I  now  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  thinking  his 
state  awful,  perhaps  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  I  spoke 
to  him  on  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  was  then  full,  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  my  own  dear  father.  A  month 
had  scarcely  passed  since  his  burial,  and  I  had  still  all  the 
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solemn  feeling  upon  me  that  I  had  on  the  day  of  his  dp* 
parture.  The  old  man  turned  all  the  while  from  side  to 
side  restlessly,  and  spoke  once  or  twice  to  his  wife  on  some 
indifferent  matter.  *  You  have  not  heard  me,'  I  said  at 
length ;  *  I  have  been  telling  you  about  my  father's  last 
sickness,  and  the  blessed  way  in  which  he  departed.'  '  Ah ' 
poor  man,  poor  man !'  he  answered,  *  it's  a  sad  thing  to 
die !'  '  I  thought  so/  I  continued,  '  till  I  saw  my  father 
die;  but  now  I  think  of  him,  and  say,  "Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his."  Do 
you  think  you  shall  get  well  again  ?'  I  said.  The  old  man 
started  when  I  put  the  question  home  to  him.  '  Get  well 
again  !'  and  he  turned  right  round,  and  raised  himself,  and 
stared  me  in  the  face,  '  to  be  sure  I  shall ;  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  die  of  it  this  time,  no  more  than  I  did  this  time 
two  years,  when  I  fell  from  the  cart  and  broke  my  leg,  and 
had  such  a  bad  inflammation  in  the  limbs  for  months  after/ 
*  But,'  said  I,  '  a  sick  bed  is  a  place  where  we  ought  not  to 
forget  death.  You  may  recover,  and  I  hope  you  will ;  but 
if  it  should  please  God  not  to  raise  you  from  this  bed — ' 
The  old  man  interrupted  me,  and  said,  '  I  can't  bear 
it  any  longer — your  talking  distracts  my  poor  head.  I  shall 
get  no  rest  while  you  stay ;  coming  and  talking  to  me  of 
dying/  he  repeated  to  himself,  '  when  the  doctor  told  me 
yesterday  that  I  should  get  better!  Dame/  he  said,  calling 
to  his  wife,  '  what  did  the  doctor  say  to  me  when  I  asked 
him  yesterday  ?'  c  He  said  he  had  some  hopes  you  might 
be  raised  again/  replied  the  aged  women ;  c  but  do,  master, 
let  this  good  friend  have  a  little  talk  with  you.  He  has 
no  wish  for  you  to  die.'  c  Let  me/  I  said,  '  only  speak 
a  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  would  not  that  any  should 
perish ;  through  him  there  is  hope  even  for  the  chief  of 
sinners.  You  cannot  have  any  hope  from  yourself/  '  Why 
not?'  said  the  man.  '  I've  not  been  perfect,  to  be  sure,  but  I'm 
not  worse  than  my  neighbours.  There's  Thomas  Riddle ! 
why  he  only  came  home  last  Friday  from  prison,  and  I 
never  was  in  prison  in  all  my  life ;  and  there  is  Richard — ' 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  this :  at  once  I  turned  away,  and 
said  to  the  old  woman,  who  followed  me  to  the  door,  *  To- 
morrow I'll  come  again,  and  bring  our  good  minister  with 
me,  and  my  mother  shall  come  to  you  with  some  gruel  in 
less  than  an  hour.  I  can  promise  for  her,  I  am  sure,  for 
her  heart  will  feel  for  you,     The  poor  woman  lifted  up  her 
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eyes  and  shook  her  head,  saying,  ( Heaven  bless  you,  my 
kind  lad,  and  the  blessed  God  help  me,  for  I  can  do 
nothing.'  '  Yes,  you  can  pray,  and  he  never  turns  from 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute ;'  and  before  I  could  say 
more,  the  angry  voice  of  her  husband  called  her  in, 

"The  next  morning  I  went  as  I  had  promised,  taking  our 
good  minister  with  me  ;  I  found  that  he  had  already  seen  the 
old  man  several  times,  but  always  left  him  with  a  wretched 
and  almost  hopeless  feeling  of  disappointment.  We  found 
the  door  of  the  house  closed,  and  the  outer  room  silent  and 
empty. 

"  We  went  into  the  inner  chamber.  The  miserable  man 
had  lost  all  consciousness.  He  lay  upon  his  back,  his  chest 
heaving,  and  his  eyes  rolling,  and  a  low  murmur,  like  the 
sound  of  half-spoken  words,  coming  through  his  close-shut 
teeth.  His  poor  wife  sat  doubled  up,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  and  half  stupified  with  grief  and  tenor,  by  the  bed- 
side, her  head  shaking,  but  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bloated 
countenance  of  her  miserable  husband. 

"There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  which  the  dying  man 
could  bear  a  part ;  and  at  first  we  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  looking  upon  the  awful  sight  before  us ;  at  length  the 
good  minister  said,  'We  can  pray  for  him,  though  not 
with  him  ;'  and  kneeling  down,  he  prayed  as  if  for  the  life 
of  his  own  soul. 

"That  night  the  diseased  body  was  a  lifeless  corpse.'* 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Sutherland,  the  minister  just  mentioned.  "  You  called 
on  me,  nurse,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Brown,  "  this  afternoon,  and 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  second 
call  by  coming  to  ask  what  you  have  to  say  to  me." 
"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  nurse  Brown,  who  had  risen 
when  he  entered,  "  I  called  about  poor  master  Warren's 
funeral,  to  know  when  it  might  suit  you  to  bury  the  corpse, 
and  I  promised  to  let  the  widow  know  to-morrow;  she 
thought  of  keeping  him  till  Monday,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues as  cool  as  it  is  at  present."  "  Of  keeping  it,  not 
him"  said  Mr.  Sutherland ;  "  we  should  not,  even  in  our 
words,  favour  such  a  mistake  as  that  which  the  unbelieving 
and  the  careless  are  apt  to  make,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body,  when  in  fact  its  departure  to  the  eternal  world  leaves 
the  body  a  senseless  mass  of  clay."    When  they  had  settled 
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about  the  burial,  Mr.  Sutherland  said,  "  You  seem  a  plea- 
sant party  round  the  fire,  you  were  talking  about  something 
that  had  fixed  your  attention,  for  you  scarcely  noticed  my 
coming  in  till  I  stood  before  your" 

"  We  were  talking  about  death-beds,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Grey, 
"  and  perhaps  you  will  not  think  it  beneath  you  to  sit  down, 
and  give  us  a  few  of  your  remarks  on  the  subject;  for  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  afraid  lest  my  friend  George  there 
should  get  some  wrong  notions  from  a  new  acquaintance  of 
his  the  new  foreman  of  his  master.  He .  left  George  this 
evening  one  of  his  vile  infidel  books,  and  I  happened  to 
come  in  just  as  he  brought  it,  and  determined  to  stop  and 
give  him  a  warning  before  he  opened  the  book,  if  he  opens 
it  it  all." 

Mr.  Sutherland  sat  down  immediately,  and  turning 
to  George,  said,  "  Where  is  this  book,  my  friend,  will 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  it?  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  as  he 
opened  the  volume.  He  turned  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
work,  and  read  aloud  a  passage,  where  the  author,  Thomas 
Paine,  spoke  of  his  satisfaction,  when  ill  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  mortal  sickness,  at  having  written  the 
former  part  of  the  work  ;  and  he  knew  therefore,  he  said, 
by  renewed  experience,  the  conscientious  trial  of  his  own 
principles. 

"This  passage  was  written,"  said  Mr.  Sutherland, 
fi  when  the  writer  had  recovered  his  health.  It  was  easy 
to  boast  when  the  fear  of  death  and  the  presence  of  death 
were  removed.  I  happen  to  have  heard  lately  an  authentic 
account  of  his  death-bed,  which  shows  the  wretched  boaster 
in  a  very  different  state.  Often  for  a  long  time  together 
he  cried  out, '  O  Loid,  help  me  !  0  Christ,  help  me !'  and  as 
lie  got  worse  he  would  not  be  left  alone  by  night  nor  day. 
He  said  of  himself,  that  if  ever  the  devil  had  an  agent  on 
earth,  he  had  been  one ;  and  when  some  of  his  unbelieving 
companions  said  to  him,  '  You  have  lived  like  a  man,  we 
hope  you  will  die  like  one ;'  he  observed  to  one  near  him, 
*  You  see,  sir,  what  miserable  comforters  I  have.'  A 
woman  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  her  husband  to 
live  in  adultery  with  him,  lamented  to  her  neighbours, 
4  For  this  man  I  have  given  up  my  family  and  my  friends, 
my  property  and  my  religion  ;  judge,  tnen,  of  my  distress 
when  he  tells  me  that  the  principles  he  has  taught  me  will 
not  bear  me  out!'*" 
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"I  think,  sir,"  said  George,  thoughtfully,  "that  the 
sooner  I  return  that  book  the  better ;  and  there  are  some 
others  in  the  drawer,  Lucy,  that  may  go  back  with  it." 
Lucy  rose  up  quickly,  with  a  face  of  delight,  and  putting 
her  infant  in  her  husband's  arms,  took  out  the  books,  which 
she  had  more  reasons  for  disliking  than  she  had  ever  men- 
tioned ;  she  tied  them  up  neatly  in  paper,  and  when  she 
took  her  infant  again  she  kissed  it  repeatedly. 

"  I  am  glad  those  books  are  covered  up,"  said  George ;  "  I 
will  never  open  such  again ;  putting  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  what  they  contain  out  of  the  question,  they  were  likely 
to  have  had  the  worst  effect  on  me.  Many  a  visit  to  the  ale- 
house, many  a  fit  of  sulkiness,  and  many  an  ill-spent  penny 
has  my  dear  little  wife  there  had  cause  to  complain  of;  and 
she  might  have  laid  a  pretty  deal  of  the  blame  on  those 
books;  but  she  is  as  wise  as  she  is  kind,  and  she  never  did 
complain,  or  say  an  unkind  word  to  me." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Lucy  blushing,  and  kissing  her  baby, 
"pray  don't  talk  in  that  way,  George;  I  am  very  happy." 

u  I  have  heard,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "  of  unbelievers, 
and  opposers  of  religion,  who  have  met  death  with  a  jest. 
Somewhere  or  other,  for  I  have  read  a  good  deal,  I  met  with 
an  account  of  the  last  hours  of  one  David  Hume, — he  that 
wrote  the  history  of  England ;  I  think  he  seemed  then  to 
have  been  altogether  without  any  serious  concern,  and  his 
discourse  was  full  of  idle  jesting ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he 
finished  some  papers  that  he  had  been  writing  on  self- 
murder,  leaving  as  it  were  as  his  legacy  to  the  world,  his 
approval  and  defence  of  that  fearful  crime!" 

"  Did  you  ever  read  a  very  able  letter,"  said  Mr.  Suther- 
land, "  by  bishop  Home,  on  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Hume  ? 
I  will  lend  it  you,  Mr.  Grey.  However,  I  do  not  think 
the  mere  mood  in  which  a  man  dies  is  any  proof  that 
his  state  hereafter  will  agree  with  that  mood.  The  most 
wicked  may  brave  it  out,  or  jest  and  blaspheme ;  the  most 
holy  may  be  disquieted  and  dispirited ;  what  we  have  to 
support  us  is  not  frames  and  feelings,  but  the  sure  word  of 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Friend  of  sinners,  who  has  pro- 
nised,  '  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  unto 
you ;  behold  I  am  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/ 
However,"  continued  Mr.  Sutherland,  "  the  departure  of  a 
living  soul  from  the  body  to  which  it  has  bee  n  long  united^ 
must  to  all  be  a  serious  and  solemn  event.     Whatever  a 
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mans  religious  opinions  may  be,  he  will  scarcely  think 
carelessness,  jesting,  or  any  idLe  levity  well-timed  at  such  a 
season.     Without  requiring  any  argument,  we  may  put  it 
out  of  the  question  at  once,  that   all   such  merriment  is 
indecent,  and  that  it  is  indeed  most  unnatural.     There  can 
be  nothing  amusing  or  pleasant  in  those  agonies  of  the 
dying  hour,  humbling  even  to  the  mere  manhood,  to  the 
mere  animal  part  of  man;  the  profuse  death-sweats,  the 
dull,  dim,  closing,  blinded  eyes,  the  short,  faint  gasps  ol 
rattling  breath,  the  dropping  jaw,  and  the  cold,  clammy, 
lifeless  body — all  these  make  not  up  a  subject  for  amuse- 
ment, or  idle,  jesting  merriment.     The  merriment  of  dying 
men  is  dreadful,  yet  such  persons  have  been  honoured  by 
the  title  of  philosophers,  or  wisdom-lovers !  !    The  common 
feeling   of    the  most  ignorant   cottager  would   be   deeply 
shocked  at  such  a  mockery,  and  call  it  at  once  by  its  true 
name,  folly,  or  worse  than   folly,  the  most  senseless,  the 
most  disgusting  fool-hardiness.     Because  some  have  met 
their  call  to  eternity  in  a  hardened,  daring  mood,  does  this 
prove  any  thing  against  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion  ? 
Do  you  remember,  George,  those  two   men,   Clarke  and 
Mercer,  who  were  cast  for  death,  and  executed  at  the  last 
assizes  ?  you  know  there  was  full  proof  of  their  guilt  before 
they  suffered,  from  their  own  confession ;  but  do  you  re- 
member their  behaviour,  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  them  ?"    "  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir,"  said  George ;  "  for  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  court.     I  had  known  the  prisoners 
when  we  were  boys  together.     Clarke  fixed  his  eye  with  a 
sullen  stare  upon  the  judge,  and  though  his  lordship  showred 
that  he  had  a  feeling  for  them,  for  his  voice  was  kind  and 
sorrowful,  and  his  hands  seemed  to  tremble  as  he  put  on  the 
cap  of  death,  Clarke  gave  a  loud,  dry  c  hem,5  and  looked 
boldly  round  the   court,   and   then,   muttering  something 
between  his  closed  teeth,  shook  his  fist  at  the  judge  ;  there 
Wc"!s  a  cry  of *  Shame !  shame !'  through  the  court;  all  present 
seemed  shocked."     "And  Mercer,  how  did  he  bear  it?" 
asked  Mr.  Sutherland. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  George,  "  poor  fellow  !  he  seemed 
terribly  cut  up.  While  the  sentence  was  being  passed,  he 
scarcely  moved  or  raised  his  eyes,  but  every  now  and  then 
there  came  a  deep,  heavy  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest. 
Still  he  bore  the  judgment,  of  death  like  a  man,  and  you 
might  see  there  was  as  much  courage  about  him  as  Clarke, 
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only  less  of  the  outside  show  of  it.  There  was  a  quiet; 
respectful  way  with  him  towards  the  judge;  and  when  after 
the  sentence  he  stood  upright  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  dock, 
while  the  constables  were  clearing  a  lane  for  the  prisoners 
to  pass  out,  he  kept  wiping  away  his  tears  with  the  knuckles 
and  the  back  of  his  rough  hands.  I  know  he  set  me  a 
crying  like  a  child,  poor  fellow !  guilty  as  he  was,  I  believe 
every  body  felt  for  him  J*1 

"  And  which  should  you  have  said  was  the  most  guilty 
of  the  two,  had  they  made  no  confession  afterwards  ?" 

"  I  should  have  said  from  the  evidence  that  both  were 
guilty,"  said  George,  "but  I  should  have  called  Clarke  the 
worst  of  the  two." 

"Why,"  asked  Mr.  Sutherland. 

"  Because  he  was  the  most  hardened,  and  I  believe  every 
one  present  thought  the  same." 

"  That  was  in  one  sense,"  said  Mr.  Sutherland,  "  a 
death-bed  scene  or  sight;  for  they  were  both  of  them 
dying  men,  men  about  to  die  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and  had  we  seen  behaviour  in  the  same  spirit  within  the 
curtains  of  a  bed,  in  a  chamber  of  death,  our  opinion  ought 
to  have  been  the  same. 

"  In  a  place  where  I  once  lived,"  continued  Mr.  Suther- 
land, "  1  had  heard  that  a  man,  who  lived  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  village,  was  unwell,  and  I  had 
gone  to  call  on  him  several  times.  The  first  time  that  I 
went,  I  found  him  leaning  over  his  own  garden  gate, 
looking  very  pale  and  thin,  but  not  so  ill  in  appearance  as 
I  expected  to  find  him.  He  seemed  shy,  and  only  replied 
to  my  questions  in  a  short,  and,  I  thought,  sullen  manner. 
The  other  times  when  I  went  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  his 
wife  said  she  supposed  he  had  stepped  out.  He  was  always 
sure  to  have  stepped  out  when  1  called  on  him.  About 
two  months  after  my  first  visit,  this  man,  with  his  wife  and 
four  children,  came  to  live  in  a  little  cottage  exactly  opposite 
my  house.  He  was  obliged  by  increasing  illness  to  leave 
the  little  farm  he  had  held,  and  could  find  no  place  to.  go 
to  in  the  whole  parish  but  the  little  cottage  of  which  I 
speak.  He  was  in  so  weak  a  state  that  the  exertion  of 
moving  tired  him  greatly,  and  he  went  to  bed  very  early 
the  first  evening  of  his  coming  to  the  cottage.  After  sleep- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two,  he  suddenly  woke  in  a  state  of  such 
distress  both  in  mind  and  body  that  as  he  afterwards  told 
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me,  death  seemed  brought  near  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
For  some  little  time,  indeed,  he  thought  that  he  was  dying, 
but  as  the  fear  of  immediate  death  left  him,  a  settled  and 
convinced  feeling  rose  up  in  his  mind  that  he  was  only 
adding  to  his  misery  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  certainty 
of  that  awful  call  which  must  come  at  last  to  all,  and  which 
might  come  very  soon  to  him.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
send  for  me,  if  he  lived  till  the  next  morning,  and  begged 
his  wife  to  let  me  know  at  an  early  hour  how  anxious  he 
was  to  see  me.  I  went  to  him,  and  found  him  better  in 
health,  and  stronger  than  I  had  expected  to  see  him.  As 
soon  as  I  sat  down,  he  told  me  in  a  mai.ly,  straight- 
forward way,  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power,  till  then,  to 
get  out  of  my  sight  and  notice,  even  from  the  first  day  that 
I  spoke  to  him  leaning  over  the  gate  of  his  garden.  He 
had  hidden  himself  in  some  outhouse  or  other  whenever 
'he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  me  at  a  distance,  and  had 
always  forbidden  his  wife,  who  stood  in  great  fear  of  hirr 
to  say  where  he  might  be  found,  for  he  then  dreaded  vio- 
thing  so  much  as  being  talked  to  and  questioned  by  me. 
The  time,  however,  was  come  when  he  began  to  see  things 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

"  He  did  not  know  what  others  might  say  of  themselves, 
but  if  he  was  to  speak  of  himself,  as  he  supposed  he  must, 
and  speak  the  truth,  he  would  own  that  he  had  been, 
and  then  was,  a  wretched  and  ungrateful  sinner  against  a 
good  and  merciful  God.  He  had  lived  in  the  world  like  a 
brute  beast ;  and  the  heathen  savage,  who  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  true  God,  had  sought  Him  as  often  as  he,  who 
called  himself  a  christian,  had  done.  In  fact,  he  had  lived 
without  God  in  the  world,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  then  almost  without  hope  in  the  world.  I  saw 
that  the  man  was  unhappy,  and  I  believed  that  he  spoke  as 
he  thought ;  so  while  I  took  care  to  keep  full  before  him  the 
perfect  holiness  of  God's  person  and  presence,  I  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  winning  and  gracious  mercies  of  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  I  told  him  that  Christ 
was  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,  and  that  whosoever 
believed  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  I  assured  him  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  were 
to  be  had  without  money  and  without  price,  and  although 
no  unrepentant  man  could  be  admitted  to  the  blessed- 
ness  of  heaven,  yet  no   repentant  sinner,  not  even   the 
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worst,  the  chief  of  sinners,  if  repentant,  would  be  cast 
off.  I  read  to  him  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  before 
I  had  gone  through  it,  the  poor  fellow  sobbed  aloud. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  a  very  dejected  state, 
lamenting  his  past  life,  and  accusing  himself  very  bitterly 
I  did  not  wish  to  give  him  any  false  hope  or  comfort,  so  I 
sat  very  silent,  and  when  he  had  done  speaking,  I  said, 
'  This  is  all  very  bad,  and  from  what  I  know  of  my  own 
heart,  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  very  true :  but  I  should  be 
cruel  to  hide  from  you  that  some  are  called  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'  And  then  I 
referred  to  those  words  which  form  so  affecting  a  preface  to 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son :  '  There  shall  be  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance.' 
Some  days  after  he  said  to  me  very  humbly,  but  smiling  as 
he  spoke,  '  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  was  frightened  into 
happiness.  I  must  own  that  even  when  I  first  sent  for  you, 
I  had  some  misgivings  that  you  would  find  great  fault  with 
me,  and  ask  me  hard  questions,  and  say  many  sharp  things ; 
but  when  I  heard  you  speak  very  kindly,  and  read  to  me 
in  such  a  feeling  way  the  story  of  the  poor  prodigal,  my 
heart  melted  like  wax  within  me.  I  was  quite  overcome 
by  the  wonderful  love  of  my  blessed  Saviour.  I  must  not 
doubt  his  promises,  but  I  will  rejoice  in  them,  and  ask  for 
help  against  my  sins  here,  as  an  earnest  of  his  deliverance 
from  the  punishment  of  my  sins  hereafter.' 

"  The  poor  man  lived  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  I  first 
visited  him  at  the  little  cottage.  I  went  to  him  every  day,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  day,  till  it  pleased  God  to  take  him.  I 
read  to  him,  conversed  with  him,  and  prayed  with  him,  and  I 
believe  that  he  became  at  last,  under  God's  blessing,  a  really 
converted  person, — for  if  the  word  converted  means  changed, 
1  am  sure  it  may  be  applied  to  him.  He  had  been  proud 
and  overbearing,  he  became  humble  and  gentle  as  a  little 
child ;  and  though  he  had  clung  to  this  present  world,  and 
looked  with  horror  upon  death,  he  became  in  a  manner 
dead  to  the  world,  and  saw  in  death,  to  those  who  are  the 
followers  of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  only  the  putting 
off  of  an  infirm  and  sinful  body.  He  gave  the  proof  of  a 
changed  heart  not  merely  in  profession,  but  in  temper  and 
practice.     It  was  not  long  before  his  departure  that  he  said 
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to  me,  '  My  wife  would  not  tell  you,  sir,  for,  bless  her  sweet 
soul,  she  never  complains  to  any  one,  but  I  have  been  a  sad 
brute  to  her.  All  the  property  we  had,  and  we  once  had 
near  twelve  hundred  pounds,  came  with  her ;  but  I  would 
try  this  and  that  scheme  till  I  squandered  it  all  away  ! 
It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  do  any  good  with  it,  for  I 
took  things  in  hand  in  an  idle  way.  Often  have  I  come 
home  drunk  and  furious ;  for  1  was  always  furious  when  in 
liquor,  and  I  abused  and  even  beat  her.  Not  only  when 
drunk  have  I  flown  out  at  her  with  my  abusive,  wicked 
words,  but  when  I  was  in  one  of  my  fits  of  sullen  ill-humour, 
— fits  that  came  on  very  often  at  last,  and  she  has  been  always 
like  a  lamb  writh  me.  However,  God  has  blessed  her  after 
all  her  trials,  for  I  feel  as  if  he  had  given  me  another 
spirit,  and  now  the  very  sight  of  her  at  times  makes  my 
heart  feel  in  my  throat,  and  sends  the  tears  into  my  eyes.' 

"The  man  was  indeed  an  altered  person,  and  every  day 
the  change  became  more  plainly  seen.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
delight  for  me  to  read  the  Holy  Bible  to  him,  and  to  pray 
with  him,  and  to  see  his  spiritual  blindness  gradually  clear- 
ing away,  and  some  blessed  doctrine  of  life  impressed  and 
fixed  deep  in  his  heart,  and  showing  its  effect  upon  his  dis- 
position and  conduct. 

"  At  last  his  summons  came.  I  was  kneeling  by  his  bedside, 
and  the  Bible  lay  open  upon  the  bed  before  me  ;  his  gentle 
patient  wife  was  kneeling  on  the  other  side,  wiping  from 
time  to  time  his  cold,  damp  forehead,  and  keeping  in,  as 
she  did  so,  the  natural  sorrow  that  weighed  heavy  on 
her  heart,  c  My  dear  Mary/  he  said,  turning  his  eyes 
with  a  dull  but  loving  look  towards  his  wife,  c  bring  up 
the  children  to  know  and  love  their  Lord.  God  will  bless 
your  endeavour,  and  take  the  work  in  hand  when  he  sees 
you  in  earnest  about  it.  Never  forget  what  he  has  done 
for  me,  for  your  poor  husband,  Mary.  Once  a  wicked, 
brutal  wretch,  an  unhappy  wretch  ;  now — owing  to  his  love,v 
the  tender  love  and  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  would  not 
that  any  should  perish — now  departing  in  peace  !'  He 
oegged  his  wife  to  kiss  him  for  the  last  time,  and  with  her 
cheek  pressed  to  his,  he  expired." 

"  I  quite  forgot,  sir,"  said  nurse  Brown,  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land took  up  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  depart,  u  to  ask 
you  how  you  left  mv  lady  Kennedy;    for  if  I   did  not 
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mistake  your  servant  tins  afternoon,  she  told  me  that  my 
lady  was  not  expected  to  be  much  longer  in  this  world." 

"  I  have  been  at  the  castle  this  afternoon,"  he  replied, 
"  and  lady  Kennedy  is  so  ill  that  almost  the  first  message 
I  expect  to  receive  will  be  that  she  is  lost  to  us  all." 

"  She  has  been,  indeed,  a  good  lady,"  said  the  old  nurse ; 
"  there  is  not  a  cottage  in  this  place  or  neighbourhood  where 
ner  name  has  not  been  blessed." 

"  I  never  saw  so  kind,  so  humble,  so  holy  a  woman,'' 
said  Mr.  Grey :  "  for  she  is  not  merely  a  pattern  to  the 
ladies  of  the  land,  but  to  the  poorest  creature  that  ever  lived , 
she  follows  close  in  her  Saviour's  footsteps." 

u  I  have  known  her  many  years,"  said  Mr.  Suther- 
land, "  and  she  'seems  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
earthly  blessing;  happy  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother,  as  a  daughter; 
beloved  as  a  friend,  rather  than  as  a  mistress,  by  her  servants, 
who  at  the  same  time  treat  her  with  the  tenderest  respect. 
Her  whole  life  has  been  blessed  and  holy,  and  from  her 
earliest  years  she  has  been  a  fair  example  of  the  loveliest 
Christian  graces.  The  poor  are  apt  to  complain  of  their 
hard  lot,  but  humanly  speaking  (do  not  misunderstand  me, 
merely  humanly  speaking)  this  is  as  hard  a  lot  as  any  lot 
of  wretched  poverty.  Lady  Kennedy  is  young,  beautiful, 
of  high  rank,  in  the  possession  of  large  estates  and  grea*; 
riches ;  and  the  world  will  grieve  over  her  lot,  for  she  has 
of  late  suffered  much,  and  now  she  is  going  to  be  taken  from 
what  they  would  call  perfect  happiness. 

"  I  will  give  you  some  account  of  the  visit  I  made  at  the 
castle  this  afternoon.  Though  scarcely  expected  to  live 
from  hour  to  hour,  lady  Kennedy  is  not  confined  to  her 
bed.  It  is  thought  less  weakening  for  her  to  sit  up  some 
hours  every  day,  and  when  I  saw  her,  she  was  sitting  in  a 
large,  high  arm-chair,  supported  by  cushions,  and  leaning 
the  side  of  her  head  and  cheek  against  the  bosom  of  her 
mother.  She  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me  as  I 
approached  her,  and  very  languidly  just  raised  her  head 
then  dropped  it  as  languidly  again  on  that  tender  bosom, 
and  for  some  minutes  her  eyes  were  closed.  Her  little  boy 
came  in  with  a  small  basket  of  wood  strawberries ;  she  ate 
some  of  them,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  revive  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner.  *  I  suffer  very  often,'  she  said  to  me,  '  from 
such  extreme  weakness,  that  I  feel  my  spirit  almost  gone ; 
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I  have  no  power  to  move  a  single  limb  ;  nay  scarcely  to  raise 
my  eyelids ;  but  I  am  better  now,  and  stronger  for  a  time, 
and  would  not  lose  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  your  visit. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  a  few  hours  this  poor  wasted  frame 
of  mine  may  be  parted  from  my  spirit,  from  myself  I  may 
say.  My  medical  friends  have  kindly  told  me  the  truth  so 
far  as  they  can  judge,  and  the  first  shock  has  been  long 
over ;  it  was  a  shock  to  me,  I  confess,  though  I  expected  to 
hear  nothing  else.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  persons  dying 
in  a  state  of  rapture  and  joyful  triumph.  I  do  not  refuse 
to  believe  such  accounts,  but  I  feel  no  such  raptures.  If 
ever  I  needed  help,  the  help  and  love  of  God,  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  now  ;  but  faith  is  given  me  to  believe  that  the  blessed 
Godhead  will  supply  all  my  need.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
die,  and  if  my  sins  added  their  weight  to  the  heavy  burden 
that  pressed  upon  my  Saviour  in  his  hours  of  agony  and 
death,  and  forced  from  him' that  bitter  cry,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  can  I,  whose  very  soul 
has  been  polluted  by  that  sinfulness  which  he  bore  without 
pollution,  be  otherwise  than  sorrowful  and  serious  now? 
Still,  though  I  am  sorrowful,  I  rejoice ;  though  serious,  I  am 
full  of  hope.  I  must  exert  myself,  dear  sir,'  she  kindly 
said  to  me,  *  and  you  must  help  me  to  comfort  all  these 
dear  ones.  It  was  very  trying  at  first  to  think  of  leaving 
them,  but  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  them  all  up  till  we 
meet  again  where  there  is  no  more  parting :  and  I  tell 
them  they  must  not  sorrow  for  me,  because  (tenderly, 
devotedly  as  I  love  them)  He  who  gave  me  to  them,  and 
them  to  me,  calls  me  to  that  home  of  the  immortal  spirit 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore. 

%t  4  They  must  not  grieve  over  my  lot,  nor  must  they 
indulge  a  selfish  sorrow  for  the  loss  which  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  vain  in  thinking  they  will  feel  in  losing  me.  Dearest 
husband,  dearest  mother,  dearest  father,'  she  said,  tenderly 
smiling  upon  each  as  she  spoke,  '  and  you,  my  darling 
children,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  seriously, 
thoughtfully  happy,  really  happy ;  for  He  is  a  Rock  on  whom 
I  lean.  God  is  the  Rock  of  my  heart,  and  my  Portion  for 
ever.  Speak  to  them  when  I  am  gone,'  she  said  to  me, 
? particularly  to  these  dear  children;  talk  to  them  of  their 
mother,  to  remind  them  of  the  first  wish  of  her  heart ,  tell 
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them  that  I  spoke  from  experience,  when  I  entreated  them 
to  seek  their  happiness  in  God  alone. 

"  '  I  have  been  speaking  to  many  dear  friends/  she  said, 
c  in  a  bolder  way  than  I  should  have  presumed  to  do,  were 
I  not  a  dyjing  woman ;  and  they  will  listen  to  me,  perhaps, 
now  that  they  see  so  plainly  that  I  can  have  no  interest  but 
their  happiness;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  been  so  plain 
with  others,  I  look  to  you  to  be  as  plain  with  me.  Speak 
faithfully ;  do  not  fear  to  hurt  my  feelings ;  I  shall  love 
and  bless  you  for  speaking  faithfully.  Though  no  offence 
of  mine  can  be  atoned  for  at  a  less  price  than  the  precious 
blood  of  my  Redeemer,  I  would  not,  if  possible,  pass  over 
one  without  confessing  its  sinfulness,  and  repenting  of  it 
with  all  my  heart.' 

"  I  told  her  that  I  would  not  offend  her  with  praises  01 
which  no  Christian  could  feel  deserving ;  but  I  really  had  no 
reason  to  point  out  to  her  notice  any  particular  offence 
against  God  or  man;  and  though  I  could  not  disapprove 
her  deepest  sorrow  on  account  of  sin  in  herself,  I  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  help  giving  glory  to  God,  that  he  had 
brought  her  to  love  her  blessed  Saviour  so  devotedly. 

"  '  The  more  I  know  of  him,5  she  said,  c  the  more  I  feel 
my  own  deep  and  sinful  unworthiness.'  '  My  dear  child,' 
exclaimed  her  father,  who  had'  sat  watching  her  lovely 
countenance  for  some  time,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
face  as  he  spoke,  '  do  not  accuse  yourself  of  un worthiness ; 
since  your  early  childhood  you  have  been  holy,  and  good 
to  every  one.'  '  Mv  dear  father,'  she  said,  very  firmly, 
c  of  course  I  do  not  wish  that  I  had  offended  you,  but  indeed 
you  have  seen  only  the  outward  appearance.  God  looketh 
to  the  heart.  He  chargeth  even  the  angels  with  folly,  and 
the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  If  I  have  often  been 
sick  and  weary  of  my  own  folly,  my  own  worldliness,  my 
unthankfulness,  my  inbred  sinfulness,  for  after  all  that  is 
the  right  word  for  me  to  use,  what  must  I  have  appeared  in 
his  purer  eyes  ?  The  more  I  have  known,  I  will  not  say  or 
his  law  only,  but  of  himself,  the  more  reason  have  I  found 
to  cry  unto  him  with  Job,  *  I  have  heard  of  thee  with  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Behold  1 
am  vile.'  Yet  do  not  mistake  me,  dear  father.  1  wish,  with 
God's  help,  to  be  above  the  affectation  of  calling  mvself  a 
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sinner  merely  in  the  general  sense  of  the  woid,  and  think- 
ing that  the  cant  of  self-accusation  clears  me  from  being 
one.  I  have  not  lived,  if  you  will  have  me  say  so,  a  grossly 
sinful  or  altogether  a  useless  life,  I  have  been,  perhaps, 
what  the  world  calls  good,  but  for  this,  thanks  be  to  His 
grace  and  blessing  who  upheld  me  in  his  paths  ;  I  have  no 
merit  of  my  own.  This  will  not  save  me.  I  know  that  I  am 
really  a  sinner — a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  holy 
God.  As  a  dying  woman,  I  solemnly  declare  that  my  hope, 
my  peace,  my  humble  and  believing  confidence  are  from 
Christ  alone,  in  Christ  alone,  not  even  in  or  from  his  gifts, 
for  holiness  of  life,  and  prayer,  and  even  faith  itself,  are  all 
his  gifts;  they  are  only  to  be  valued  because  Chris-t  is  all  and 
in  all.  Christ  the  hope  of  glory.  Christ  made  of  God 
unto  me  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctih* cation,  and 
redemption.  All  my  virtues,  if  I  as  a  Christian  had  any 
worthy  of  the  name,  all  would  seem  offensive  even  to 
myself  noiv,  at  this  trying  moment,  if  they  kept  me  from 
Christ,  or  rose  up  in  any  way  between  him  and  myself. 
Let  them  lie  low  in  the  dust  now,  if  ever ;  for  I  need  no  less 
a  Saviour  than  the  Son  cf  God,  who  gave  himself  to  death 
for  me,  and  poured  out  the  r^h  streams  of  his  blood  to  wash 
me  clean  from  sin.  Yes,  yes,'  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  c  it  is  his  blessed  will,  and  I  am  happy !  :tis  better 
to  depart  and  be  with  him,  ever  the  spring  and  fountain 
of  goodness  and  of  love.  As  the  hart  desireth  the  water 
brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God.  When  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  God  V 

"  Lady  Kennedy  was  too  weak  to  say  more,  except  to  beg 
that  I  would  remain  a  little  while  longer,  and  pray  with 
her.  I  did  so,  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  joined  in  silence.  Then  I  left  her,  like  one 
of  the  wise  virgins  with  her  lamp  trimmed,  and  burning 
purely,  and  oil  in  her  vessel  with  her  lamp.  I  never  saw 
a  more  touching  sight.  It  is  true  that,  '  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called,'  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  but  some  are  so,  and  this  was  one 
such  instance,  giving  encouragement  both  to  rich  and  to 
poor." 

Mr.  Sutherland  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  say  more.  He 
did  not,  howevei   add  anything,  but  took  up  his  hat,  and 
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drawing  it  over  his  eyes,  he  bade  the  little  company 
farewell.  After  he  was  gone,  Lucy  said  she  was  sure  she 
knew  why  he  had  gone  away  so  hastily,  for  she  saw  trie  teaTs 
filling  his  eyes  before  he  could  get  his  hat  to  his  head 

There  is  one  especial  reason  why  the  preceding  account* 
may  claim  attention.  They  are  all  cases  which  have  occurred 
within  the  writer's  own  knowledge,  though  he  has  thought 
it  advisable  to  conceal  the  parties  by  an  alteration  of  the 
names,  and  one  or  two  particulars  which  do  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  narratives,  or  the  instruction  they  convey 

Oft  as  the  bell,  with  solemn  toll, 
Speaks  the  departure  of  a  soul, 
Let  each  one  ask  himself.  "  Am  I 
Prepar'd,  should  I  be  call'd,  to  die  ?" 

Only  this  frail  and  fleeting  breath, 
Preserves  me  from  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Soon  as  it  fails,  at  once  I'm  gone, 
And  plung'd  into  a  world  unknown. 

Lord  Jesus  !  help  me  now  to  flee, 
And  seek  my  hope  alone  in  thee ; 
Apply  thy  blood,  thy  Spirit  give, 
Subdue  my  sin,  and  let  me  live. 

Then,  when  the  solemn  bell  I  hear, 
If  sav'd  from  guilt,  I  need  not  fear  ; 
Nor  would  the  thought  distressing  be, 
"  Perhaps  it  next  may  toll  for  me." 

C.  B.  T. 
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